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II. PHILANTHROPY, CHARITIES AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

Special Inquiries by the New York State Board. — The New York State 
Board of Charities has completed an important and fruitful study of the 
inmates of children's institutions who have been public charges continu- 
ously for five years or longer. The board has supplied the local relief officers 
charged with the support of these children with a list of their names, and 
has requested that efforts be made to place out such as are reported eligible 
for placing out by reason of orphanage, abandonment, improper guardianship 
of parents, or by other causes, and that those who have relatives legally 
liable for their support be urged either to assume the care and custody of 
such children, or contribute in whole or in part for their support ; and further 
that steps be taken to give those reported as defectives, such special remedial 
care and attention as will render them self-supporting or to make application 
for their admission to state institutions where they may receive such care and 
attention as their particular needs require. 

Each institution is also furnished with a list of the names of its own 
inmates falling under the various classes, and requested to co-operate with 
the public authorities chargeable with the support of such children for the 
purpose of securing the disposition recommended by the board with refer- 
ence to said children. 

The board has also been investigating the extent to which the provisions 
of the public health law are observed by charitable institutions, and has 
ordered a thorough examination to be made into educational methods and 
facilities of the institutions which it visits and inspects. It is proposed to 
examine systematically the cases of children placed in family homes by local 
poor-law officers. Such inquiries as these are excellent illustrations of the 
kind of work that should and can be undertaken by state boards of charities, 
when these are primarily inspecting and supervising bodies rather than boards 
of management or control. 

Massachusetts Civic League. — The report of the Massachusetts Civic 
League covering the work of the year 1901 has appeared. The report of the 
Legislative Committee, the best exponent of the general purposes of the 
league, shows that the league was instrumental in promoting legislation 
upon a variety of subjects. Among others, there was a bill for an inter- 
mediate industrial school for boys, its object being to provide reformatory 
treatment, apart from adult criminals, for boys not less than fifteen nor more 
than eighteen years of age, a class of boys too old for the Lyman School 
and too young, it was argued, for the Concord Reformatory. The bill failed 
to pass the assembly. Another bill favored by the league provided that the 
State Board of Charity should visit annually or oftener all charitable institu- 
tions or homes whose property is exempt from taxation under provision of 
the. law relating to literary, benevolent, and scientific institutions. This bill 
was also defeated. Still another bill provided that no petition fcr the incor- 
poration of a charitable institution cr home fcr the care and support of 
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minor children should be considered by the Commissioner of Corporations 
until it had received the approval of the State Board of Charity. This bill 
was enacted with some minor amendments. A bill providing that all plans 
for the construction of new almshouses by cities and towns and the recon- 
struction of old ones should be submitted to the State Board of Charity for 
its approval was not reported from the committee, due probably to a feeling 
that the State Board of Charity was asking for, and receiving, very consid- 
erable powers from the legislature. 

The league has been active as well in promoting civic improvements, 
mainly in connection with public playgrounds and the public schools. The 
salaried office of assistant secretary has been created experimentally. This 
office will give special attention to strengthening the membership of the 
league, which at present numbers 1,185. 

The Labor Exhibit at the Buffalo Exposition. — A series of six mono- 
graphs on social economics, published by the United States Department of 
Labor as part of the labor exhibit at the Buffalo Exposition, may be obtained 
by application to the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor at 
Washington, D. C. The titles of the pamphlets are as follows: (1) The 
Work of the Department of Labor; (2) the Value and Influence of Labor 
Statistics, written by Carroll D. Wright ; (3) Employer and Employee Under 
the Common Law ; (4) Present Status of Employers' Liability in the United 
States; (5) Protection of Workmen and Their Employment, by Stephen 
D. Fesseden ; (6) Public Baths in Europe, by Edward Mussey Hartwell. 

Special Inquiries by the Elmira Reformatory. — The annual report of the 
New York State Reformatory, at Elmira, for the year 1901, contains an 
interesting biographical compendium covering the period of the Reformatory's 
existence, from 1876 to the present time. These tables are compiled from 
information relating to 10,538 inmates, including all but two of those indefi- 
nitely sentenced. From one, an illiterate foreigner, no reliable data could be 
secured; another refused to give any information as to his family or past 
life. There are tables relating to parents of inmates with respect to heredity, 
drunkenness, education, pecuniary circumstances, and occupation ; tables relat- 
ing to the inmates themselves, taking account of their environment, age, 
physical condition on admission, the nature of offences, and the ratio of 
progress in the grades of the prison population. It is shown, for instance, 
that 1,682 or 15.96 per cent were without any education ; that 5,015 or 47.59 
per cent could simply read and write with difficulty ; 32 per cent had ordinary 
common-school education, and but 4 per cent had attended the high school 
or higher institutions of learning. More than 55 per cent had associations 
which were positively bad, 42 per cent were not good, leaving but 1.5 per 
cent which could be considered desirable. More than 95 per cent of the 
offences were against property, about 8 per cent against the person, and a 
little less than 5 per cent against the peace. At the time of admission to the 
institution 55 per cent were between 16 and 20 years of age, 34 per cent 
between 20 and 25 years of age, and 10 per cent between 25 and 30 years 
of age. 
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Pension System for Street Railway Employees. —The Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company of New York has established a pension system for 
the relief of the superannuated employees of the company whose maximum 
annual wages have not exceeded $1,200 per year. The system went into effect 
July 1, 1902. It provides for the voluntary retirement of all employees who 
have attained the age of seventy, and who have been continuously in the 
service of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company, or any of its constituent 
companies, for twenty-five years or more; and for the involuntary retirement 
of all employees between the ages of sixty-five and seventy who have been 
twenty-five years in such service, who, in the opinion of the trustees of the 
pension, have become physically disqualified. For a continuous service of 
thirty-five years or more a pension will be allowed amounting to 40 per cent 
of the average annual wages for the ten years preceding retirement ; for ser- 
vice of thirty years, 30 per cent will be allowed ; and for a service of twenty- 
five years, 25 per cent. The funds from which payment will be made will 
be appropriated each year by the company, and employees will not be required 
to contribute to it. 

It is announced that the Central Railroad of New Jersey is devising a 
pension system on somewhat similar lines. A usual feature of such plans 
as they are now receiving favorable consideration by railway systems is the 
fixing of a minimum age limit of thirty-five or thereabouts for new employees. 

The Study and Treatment of Epilepsy. — A noteworthy development 
in the study of epilepsy and the treatment of epileptics in this country was the 
organization of the National Association for that purpose, which met in its 
first annual convention in Washington, D. C, May 14 and 15, 1901. The 
proceedings of the association at this meeting are presented in a beautifully 
printed and illustrated volume, which has recently been published. It is 
edited by Dr. William Pryor Letchworth, who is the author of the book enti- 
tled "The Care of Epileptics," and who is the president of the association. 
The volume presents an excellent resume of the provisions for the care of 
this class of defectives in the various states of the Union and in many foreign 
countries, including Mexico, Brazil, England, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Russia, Italy, Turkey, India, Japan, and Austria. These papers upon 
the methods in particular states and countries are fittingly preceded by a 
paper by Dr. William P. Spratling, entitled "An Ideal Colony for Epileptics, 
and the Necessity for the Broader Treatment of Epilepsy." 

One of the most important papers in the volume is that written by Dr. 
Frederick Peterson, which very clearly sets forth the causes of this disease 
and the means of prevention and cure. Heredity, alcoholism, injury to the 
head at birth, in childhood or in later life, are given as the chief causes of 
epilepsy. The seat of the disease is in the gray matter on the surface of the 
brain. It is understood that the recurrent seizures are due to a kind of 
explosion in the great nerve cells of the gray matter. It is not an organic 
disease, but what is called a functional disorder, a neurosis. Neither by the 
naked eye nor by the microscope have any changes in the brain cells or in 
the nerve fibres been discovered that can be considered constantly and dis- 
tinctively associated with epilepsy. 
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The course of the disease depends upon the frequency and severity of 
the attacks. In about 10 per cent the frequency and severity are so great 
that the patient becomes ultimately insane. This is the natural result of a 
disease of the highest nerve centres of the brain. All authorities agree that 
between 5 and 10 per cent are curable, so that the disease is not so hopeless 
as many physicians have hitherto believed. "Unfortunately," says Dr. Peter- 
son, "this skepticism on the part of medical men has led to superficial inves- 
tigation and desultory care in these cases, and the results of such negligence 
have rather tended to demonstrate the truth of the assumption of incura- 
bility. I believe, as the result of my own experience and observation, that 
there is almost no case so bad that all hope of cure must be abandoned, and 
I believe that my confreres at the Craig Colony and at other institutions 
specially adapted to the care of epileptics will corroborate this view." 

As to the prevention of hereditary epilepsy, Dr. Peterson says : 

"If we were but able in the human family to control the reproduction 
of individuals with hereditary instability of the nervous system, it would 
be a long step in advance for preventive medicine. We display an extraor- 
dinary solicitude with regard to the proper development of our horses and 
cattle, but seldom even ordinary precaution in the rearing of human progeny. 

"But some day the laws of heredity will be so fully appreciated that 
the parties to the marriage contract, the officiating clergymen, the physicians, 
and the lawyers will combine to aid in uplifting the human race, instead of 
complacently permitting its degradation. 

"This must be a matter of general education of the people in the facts 
of morbid heredity. As it is now, the marriage of epileptics, the feeble- 
minded, and partially insane persons is a matter of frequent occurrence, not 
to mention the greater frequency of marital unions of the hysterical, neuras- 
thenic, and otherwise diseased individuals. 

"I have personally met with married epileptics, and several years ago I 
observed an instance of the marriage of an epileptic man and an epileptic 
girl, both of whom were intelligent and fully aware of the name of their 
malady. It is doubtful if the laws to prevent such unions, recently enacted 
in two or three of our Western states, will be effective ; but at any rate, the 
agitation of the subject by the press and the existence of such laws must be 
helpful in educating the public to the moral wrong and the dangers of indis- 
criminate marriages. 

"Preventive medicine, as applied to epilepsy, must also take sides with 
the temperance societies against the common enemy, alcohol ; until the effects 
of neurotic heredity are fully understood and the evils of alcoholism and 
ill-advised marriages are fully understood, we shall always have with us 
children born with the blight of ancestral sins and woes." 

The Prison Association. — The Proceedings of the Annual Congress of 
the National Prison Association, held at Kansas City, Mo., November 9 to 
13, 1901, have appeared in a cloth-bound volume of nearly three hundred 
pages. In the same volume are published the proceedings of the Wardens' 
Association, the Prison Physicians' Association, and the Chaplains' Associa- 
tion, all of which met in conjunction with the larger body. The book is well 
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indexed. There is a directory of the state reform schools in the United 
States, and another of the state, industrial reformatories and penitentaries 
of the country. A full list of the delegates in attendance is printed, with their 
official titles and addresses. The Congress for 1902 will be held in Philadel- 
phia in September. Rev. John L. Milligan, Allegheny, Pa., is the general 
secretary. 

The Illustrirte Zeitung for May 22, 1902, contains an interesting descrip- 
tion of a large popular hotel, albergo populare, opened last year in Milan. 
The house is a large five-story brick structure, built after the same English 
models which were followed in constructing the Mills hotels in New York, 
and, like the Mills hotels, it is designed to furnish to people of small means 
the convenience of a modern hotel. So successfully has this design been 
accomplished that the house ha.s attracted not only laborers, but students, busi- 
ness men from the country and from other cities, and even government officers 
and traveling men from other countries. A motto which stands over the 
door reads : "Have regard for others if you wish others to have regard for 
you." The observance of this may in part explain the harmony with which 
people of different classes are being entertained in the same house, and that 
even in a country where class distinctions are much more rigid than any 
known in America. 

The albergo populare contains 530 small bedrooms, each provided with an 
iron-frame bed, a chair and other necessary furniture. There is a dining 
hall with buffet attached, a library, a comfortable reading and smoking room, 
and baths, lavatories, barber shop, shoe shop, storage room. etc. The building 
is lighted by electricity, heated by a central plant, and provided with an 
abundance of running water. Order, cleanliness and simple elegance charac- 
terize all the appointments. 

The price of lodging is fifty centesimi, for which the guest may occupy 
his room 'from 7 p, m. to 9 a. m. Instead of furnishing board for $3 per 
week and meals for fifteen cents, as at the Mills hotels, dishes are served on 
the European plan. Meat dishes cost from twenty-five to forty centesimi, soup 
with vegetables and rice, fifteen; bouillon, five. A tub bath costs twenty 
centesimi, but a shower bath, inclusive of soap and towel, costs but ten. It 
is hoped later to make considerable reduction in these prices. 

The promoter of this undertaking is Luigi Buffoli, himself a self-made 
man, who has for some time been engaged in carrying out the co-operative 
idea in Milan. He was the founder of the Unione Co-operativa of Milan, 
which now has branches in other large cities of Europe, and by means of 
which it is sought to eliminate middle men so far as practicable, and to 
bring producer and consumer directly together. It was in connection with 
this work that Buffoli's attention was attracted to the unher.lthful physical 
and moral conditions which surround the cheap hotels of a large city. To 
furnish relief from these conditions is the problem which he has undertaken 
to solve. To make his plan permanently successful the enterprise must be 
self-supporting and yield a reasonable profit in order to insure the opening 
of similar houses in other localities. The money for launching the enter- 
prise was raised by subscription, chiefly through the albergo populare 
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society, which was organized for that purpose ; but, as soon as its success is 
fairly established, it should not prove difficult to find capitalists willing to 
invest their money in property of this sort. 

The house has thus far not been open to women, but it is so constructed 
that one of the five floors could be easily set apart for them. This, however, 
is not likely to occur so long as the patronage remains as large as at present. 
There are so many applications for accommodation that a large number of 
people have constantly to be turned away. It may well be expected, however, 
if the experiment continues successful, that other houses of a similar nature 
will be opened and that both sexes will be accommodated. 

Settlement Fellowships. — The College Settlements Association has 
established two fellowships of $400 each for the year 1902-3, and invites 
application therefor. One of these fellowships may, at the discretion of the 
committee, be changed into a scholarship of $300. 

The object of these fellowships is to open to a well-qualified person the 
opportunity afforded by settlement life for the investigation of social condi- 
tions. The object of the scholarship is to give training in philanthropic and 
civic work. 

No requirements are made beyond residence in a settlement during the 
academic year and the pursuit of some clearly-defined line of work, scientific 
or practical, under the general guidance of the committee of the association 
and of the head-worker of the settlement selected. The choice of residence 
should depend on opportunities for the work to be undertaken, and need not 
be limited to the houses belonging to the association. The time may, with the 
approval of the committee, be divided between different settlements. 

The basis of award will be solely promise of future usefulness. A col- 
lege education is regarded as desirable, but not essential if some compensating 
form of intellectual discipline has been enjoyed. Applicants should preferably 
have had some experience, and very recent college graduates would be eligible 
only in exceptional cases. Qualifications being equal, a woman applicant will 
be preferable to a man. 

The Committee on Fellowships, College Settlements Associations, con- 
sists of Mrs. Herbert Parsons, Barnard College ; Miss E. G. Balch, Wellesley 
College, and Dr. Alvin S. Johnson, Columbia University. 

The Prevention of Tuberculosis. — The New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society has initiated a movement which may prove to be of more import- 
ance than any other in which the society has participated in recent years 
with the exception of that for tenement-house reform. This is the appoint- 
ment of the Committee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis, consisting of four- 
teen representative physicians and fifteen others who are especially interested 
in the social aspect of the disease. In many respects the methods of work 
adopted by the new committee will be similar to those which were employed 
in the case of the Tenement-house Committee. Like the former committee, 
this one will be representative in character. For example, both the Hon. 
Ernst J. Lederle, commissioner of health, and Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, 
medical officer of the health department, the Hon. Homer Folks, commissioner 
of public charities, and the commissioner of the tenement-house department 
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are members of the committee. Co-operation will be sought not only with 
charitable agencies of all kinds, but with city departments and state officials. 
Attention will be dev6ted to educational propaganda, and the support of the 
public press will be especially welcome. 

The services of a competent secretary, who will devote his entire time 
to the committee, will be secured, and at the same time, in so far as it will 
be of advantage, the entire volunteer body of workers and the expert agents 
and visitors of the society will contribute to the objects which it is desired 
to accomplish. 

The first task will be an exhaustive investigation of some of the social 
aspects of tuberculosis. There are already in progress in many laboratories 
investigations of a bacteriological character; and in many hospitals and 
sanatoria there is opportunity for clinical study and investigation into the 
physical aspects of the disease. Little attempt, however, has been made to 
establish the relation, for example, betweeen infected living apartments and 
the victims of the disease ; or into the possibility of recovery or improvement 
resulting from improved diet and improved light and air, when patients are 
treated in their own homes ; nor has there been any systematic effort to ascer- 
tain how far infection can be prevented by instruction in the nature of the 
disease and in the character of the precautions which should be taken to pre- 
vent its spread. In Pennsylvania and in one or two other states, as well 
as in Canada and several foreign countries there have been organized societies 
for the prevention of tuberculosis, their chief functions being the dissemina- 
tion of leaflets and of information in other forms concerning the communica- 
bility of the disease, and the necessity of conscientious care on the part of 
consumptives, especially as to the danger of spitting in hallways, public con- 
veyances or on the street. Educational work of this kind is of the utmost 
importance, and the committee will undertake to carry on such work on a 
large scale at the same time that its investigations are in progress. 

In co-operation with relief agencies, it is hoped that much additional 
information may be obtained concerning the desirability of making an entire 
change in the physical environment of those who are suffering from the dis- 
ease, even when this involves considerable financial outlay. The financial 
burden imposed by the existence of 20,000 consumptives in New York city 
alone is enormous, and, on the financial side alone, therefore, ft may be found 
a good investment to cure tuberculosis in its incipient stages, rather than to 
allow almost the entire number, as at present, to become a burden either 
upon their immediate family or upon the public in the last stages of the 
disease. 

The committee wishes especially to emphasize the fact that this move- 
ment is not in any sense one against consumptives, nor one that will be per- 
mitted in any way to increase the already great hardships of their lot. In 
some quarters there is a tendency to exaggerate the danger of casual contact 
with tuberculous patients. It is believed that there is no occasion for any 
panic or public apprehension from the existence in a community of consump- 
tive patients, provided a reasonable degree of prudence is exercised. Com- 
plete isolation of all consumptives would be an utterly impracticable proposi- 
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tion. Undue restraint upon the liberty of patients in moving from one place 
to another or any such general dread of the disease as will make it more 
difficult fo. those who have had tuberculosis but have been cured, or for 
those who are improving and are conscientious in caring for their own 
sputum, thus preventing the infection of others, to find employment, is to be 
deprecated. A systematic attempt to spread accurate information concerning 
what is definitely known about the disease will be of benefit to individual 
consumptives, and will eventually, it is hoped, contribute to the lessening 
of the present high death rate from the disease. 

The present committee is not the first attempt that has been made to 
perfect an organization of this kind, although the earlier attempts in the 
same direction are to be merged into it. Last winter, largely upon the initia- 
tive of Dr. S. A. Knopf, a call was circulated for a meeeting to form a 
society for the purpose of fighting tuberculosis. Many of those who have 
now become members of the new committee signed this call. Owing to the 
difficulty of finding a layman with the proper qualifications for the position 
of president of the society, the formation of the society was not consummated, 
but the physicians who have been interested in the matter have cordially 
indorsed the present plan, by which the business and clerical work of the 
committee will be attended to in the offices of the Charity Organization 
Society, while the scientific and professional guidance required will be sup- 
plied by those who are competent to give it. 

Aside from the investigation above described into the social aspects of 
tuberculosis, the objects of the committee have been formulated in part as 
follows : 

I. The promulgation of the doctrine that tuberculosis is a communicable, 
preventable, and curable disease. 

II. The dissemination of knowledge concerning the means and methods 
to be adopted for the prevention of tuberculosis. 

III. The advancement of movements to provide special hospital, sana- 
torium, and dispensary facilities for consumptive adults and scrofulous and 
tuberculous children among the poor. 

IV. The initiation and encouragement of measures which tend to pre- 
vent the development of scrofulous and other forms of tuberculous diseases. 

State Sanatoria. — The legislature of the state of New Jersey, at its 
last session, appropriated $50,000 to begin the erection of a state sanatorium 
for tuberculosis patients. A commission has been organized, with Dr. James 
S. Green, of Elizabeth, N. J., as secretary. 

The legislature of Ohio also took steps in this direction by providing 
for the appointment by the governor of a commission of seven to report, 
by May, 1903, upon the feasibility and advisability of establishing sanatoria 
in that state. The Ohio Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis has been 
established, and the State Board of Health publishes a monthly sanitaTy 
bulletin dealing with sanitary questions, including tuberculosis. 

The Detroit Conference. — The Twenty-ninth National Conference of 
Charities and Correction was held in Detroit, May 28 to June 3, with an 
attendance of about one thousand delegates. Charities of July 5 contains a 
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concise report of each section, with an analysis of the drift of prevailing 
discussion. 

The same magazine contains also a brief report, by Dr. Charles S. Bern- 
heimer, of the Conference of Jewish Charities, which was held in Detroit 
immediately before the National Conference. 

The Atlanta Conference. — The next session of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction will be held in Atlanta, Ga., in the spring 
of 1903. As the work of the conference is of such general interest, a list 
of officers and chairmen of the committees is appended : 

President, Robert W. de Forest, New York. Vice-presidents, Mrs. Ste- 
phen Baldwin, Detroit; S. W. Woodward, Washington, D. C. ; J. J. Kelso, 
Toronto, Canada; Michel Heymann, New Orleans; Frederico Degetau, San 
Juan, Porto Rico. General secretary, Joseph P. Byers, Columbus, O. 
Assistant secretaries, W. H. McClain, St. Louis ; Mrs. S. Izetta George, 
Denver, Col. ; W. Frank Persons, New York ; W. S. Eagleson, Columbus, O. ; 
A. W. Abbott, Orange, N. J. Treasurer, Alfred O. Crozier, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Official reporter and editor, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, New York. 
Executive committee, Amos W. Butler, Indianapolis; the Rev. S. G. Smith, 
St. Paul ; James Allison, Cincinnati ; Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Rockford ; 
Nathan Bijur, New York; Jeffrey R. Brackett, Baltimore; Mrs. E. E. Wil- 
liamson, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Standing committers: Reports from states, chairman, Joseph P. Byers, 
State supervision and administration of charities and correction, chairman, 
Professor F. W. Blackmar, Lawrence, Kas. Needy families in their homes, 
including legal aid, chairman, Edmond J. Butler, New York. Juvenile 
delinquents, including children's courts and the probation system, chairman, 
T. F. Chapin, Westboro, Mass. Destitute children, truancy, child labor, and 
recreation, chairman, Hugh F. Fox, Bayonne, N. J. Colonies for, and segrega- 
tion of, defectives, chairman, Dr. W. E. Fernald, Waverly, Mass. Treatment 
of criminals, including probation, parole and pardons, chairman, Samuel J. 
Barrows, New York. County and municipal institutions, outdoor relief and 
vagrancy, chairman, C. L. Stonaker, Denver, Col. The insane, including 
psycopathic hospitals, boarding-out and after-care, chairman, the Rev. S. G. 
Smith, St. Paul. Disease and dependence, housing and sanitary inspection, 
chairman, Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln, Boston. 

Federation of Charities in Baltimore. — There has recently been 
brought about a close federation between the Charity Organization Society 
of the city of Baltimore and the Association for the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor. Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, chairman of the Executive 
Committee o,f the Charity Organization Society, describes the plan in the July 
magazine number of Charities, tracing the history of the relations in the past 
between these two important societies. Under the plan adopted, the annual 
meeting of each society for the election of officers is held separately, but the 
boards of management hold joint meetings; joint executive and finance com- 
mittees are to be formed, and the two organizations will elect the same person 
as general secretary and probably the same person as president. 

The chief feature of the plan is the general direction of all agents of 
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the two societies by one leader, whose aim it will be to have all do the best 
constructive work possible by following methods which experience has 
proved helpful in dealing with needy persons, methods which probably belong 
to no one society. 

Boston, New York and Chicago, and some smaller cities in which there 
are now existing two societies corresponding to those above named, will 
watch with great interest the working of this new form of closer union, and 
its success will doubtless be of distinct influence in such cities, as well as in 
others, where a single society of either type still occupies the entire field. 

Summer School in Philanthropic Work. — Thirty-nine students, repre- 
senting fifteen states in the Union and eighteen colleges and universities, 
attended the Summer School in Philanthropic Work, conducted by the Charity 
Organization Society of New York City, this summer. The school opened 
its session on Monday, June 16, and continued for six weeks from that date. 
Among the lecturers were the following: 

"Preparation for Social Service." Rev. S. M. Crothers, Cambridge, Mass. 

"The Need for Trained Workers." Mr. Homer Folks, Commissioner of 
Public Charities, New York City. 

"The Right View of the First Request for Aid." Mr. C. C. Carstens, 
assistant secretary of the Society for Organizing Charity, Philadelphia. 

"The Uses and Scope of Investigation." Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, presi- 
dent of the Department of Charities and Correction, Baltimore. 

"The Standard of Living and Distribution of the Family Income." Mr. 
Philip W. Ayres. 

"The Uses and Limitations of Material Relief." Dr. Lee K. Frankel, 
manager of the United Hebrew Charities, New York. 

"The Problems of Public Outdoor Relief." Mr. Frederic Almy, general 
secretary of the Charity Organization Society, Buffalo. 

"The Treatment of Families in which there is Sickness." Mr. Edward 
T. Devine, general secretary of the Charity Organization Society, New York. 

"Employment and Industrial Training." Mr. Charles F. Weller, general 
secretary of the Associated Charities, Washington, D. C. 

"The Development of Right Habits of Life in the Family." Dr. David 
Blaustein, superintendent of the Educational Alliance, New York. 

"How to Win and How to Train Volunteer Visitors." Miss Mary E. 
Richmond, general secretary of the Society for Organizing Charity, Phila- 
delphia. 

"The Co-operation of Charitable Societies: a. In Dealing with Fami- 
lies; b. In Civic and Legislative Matters. The Co-operation of Churches 
with Each Other in Charitable Work." Miss Mary L. Birtwell, general sec- 
retary of the Associated Charities of Cambridge, Mass. 

"The Scope and Purpose of a Charity Organization Society." Mr. 
Robert W. de Forest, president of the Charity Organization Society, New 
York. 

"The Financial Management and Accounts of Charitable Agencies and 
Institutions." Mr. Robert W. Hebberd, secretary of the New York State 
Board of Charities, Albany. 
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"Institutional and Placing-out Methods in Caring for Children." Mr. 
Homer Folks, Commissioner of Public Charities, New York City. 

"The Institutional Care of Children." Rev. Thomas L. Kinkead, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. 

"Special Training for Backward and Defective Children." Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Providence, R. I. 

"Children's Courts and Probation Systems." Hon. Joseph M. Deuel, 
president of the Board of City Magistrates, New York. 

"Differentiation of Agencies for the Care of Dependents." Miss Mary 
Vida Clark, secretary of the State Charities Aid Association, New York. 

"Defectives and Their Care." Mr. Alexander Johnson, superintendent 
of the Indiana School for Feeble-minded Youth, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

"The Success of the Settlement as a Means of Improving a Neighbor- 
hood." Mr. Robert A. Woods, head- worker of South End House, Boston. 

"Municipal Action Involving the Welfare of Neighborhoods — Vacation 
Schools, Playgrounds, Baths, Recreation Piers." Mr. Joseph Lee, Boston, 
Mass. 

The terms of admission to this school, which has now held five annual 
sessions, are, that the applicant must either be a graduate of some college 
or university, or have had at least one year's work in the field of philan- 
thropic work. Many of the college graduates had also had experience in some 
form of social work. At the close of each lecture discussions on the subject 
were held, in which experienced workers in that particular field took part. 
Many of these workers had been invited from a distance to be present for 
this purpose. Each lecturer also allowed opportunity for questions on the 
part of the class, and this was almost always made much of. In connection 
with each lecture a bibliography on the subject was prepared by some student, 
to whom it had been assigned, and copies of this list of references were dis- 
tributed at the end of the morning's exercises. 

Besides this library and lecture work, provision was also made for prac- 
tical work on the part of the class. Each member was assigned to one or 
more of the district offices of the Charity Organization Society, and besides 
the value of personal touch with the worker in the field, there was also 
given to each student a list of twenty-five records, which were studied and 
analyzed, in order to determine the chief and subsidiary causes of distress 
and what remedies could be suggested. Some of the class also did consider- 
able visiting work. A written report was required from each member of 
the school on some subject assigned at the beginning of the school's work. 
Many of these papers required considerable research, some were illustrated 
by charts and maps, and some are to be continued by investigations after the 
close of the school. Arrangements had also been made for trips by the 
school in a body, or in small groups, to many of the charitable and penal 
institutions of Greater New York. Several of the settlements, children's 
institutions, work- and almshouses, summer charities, vacation schools, and 
also the quarantine station, were visited. Questions were asked, notes taken, 
and reports made at the following session of the school. 

The number in attendance this year is slightly in advance of former 
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years, although numbers would hardly be a criterion of success. Each year 
many who have applied have not been admitted, so that if the school desired 
to increase the number of students it could very easily do so. Practically 
all the members of the school who have so desired have obtained positions in 
the field of social work. At the close of the session this year an Association 
of the School of Philanthropy was formed to include those who have attended 
or lectured at any session of the school. 



